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WASHINGTON,  Nov.  28,  i8o5. 
Sir, 

THE    report  on    the   state  of  the  public 
buildings,  Vv'hich  it  is  my  duty  to  lay  annually  be- 
fore the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  in- 
formation oi  Congress,  must  necessarily    be  con- 
fuied  only  to  the  result  of  those   measures,  which 
under  his  diredion  have  been   pursued   towards 
their  progress  or  completion.       The  explanations 
"which  enter  into  this  statement  cannot  be  very  chf- 
fusive  ;  nor  can  they  possibly  be  made   to    satisfy 
every  enquiry  which  the  aftual  view   of  the  work 
suggests.     It  has  always  been   my  wish  therefore 
to  exhibit  to  the  individual  members  of  Congress 
the  works    themselves,  and   orally  to   account  to 
them  for  the  objccl  and  expense  of  the   construc- 
tion which  has  been  adopted.     A  great    variety  of 
circumstances  however  have  always  rendered  even 
this  difiicult ;  and  at  the  present  time-^when  the 
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disappointment  which  many  members  will  feel  in 
their  expedlation  to  sit  in  the  permanent  Hall  of 
the  House  makes  this  personal  explanation  pecu- 
liarly desirable  to  me, — the  circumstances  of  my 
family  are  such,  that  I  cannot,  consistently  with  my 
feelings  or  duties,  be  present  at  Washington  du- 
ring the  early  part  of  the  session, 

I  have  therefore  ventured  to  step  so  far  out  of 
the  usual  course,  as  to  address  to  you  this  letter, 
in  which, — offering  to  you  my  respe6l  individual- 
ly as  a  member  of  the  National  Legislature — I 
may,  in  a  style  and  to  an  extent  of  which  an  official 
communication  would  not  admit,  enter  into  more 
minute  explanations,  and  lay  before  you,  not  ohly 
the  fa6ts  relative  to  the  public  buildings,  but  my 
reasonings  and  opinions  upon  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  intimatel}''  ac- 
quainted with  the  means  of  ereding  large  public 
buildings,  to  have  observed  that  many  difficulties 
must  here  necessarily  impede  their  progress, 
some  of  which  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
appropriations  have  been  made,  the  rest,  from  the 
present  state  of  this  city.  The  first  and  greatest  of 
these  has  been  the  uncertainty  of  the  contmuance  of 
the  work  beyond  the  year,  for  which  an  appropria- 
tion is  actually  made, — the  cffisdls  of  the  former 
management  of  the  public  works,  and  the  local 
circumstances  of  the  citv  and  its  ncii^hborliood 
cause  the  remainder. 

The  funds  originally  assigned  for  the  ere61ion 
of  the  public  buildmgs  were  to  arise  from  the  sale 
of  the  public  property  in  the  city.  As  it  was  gene- 
rally supposed  that  these  might  be  pcrtedlly  suffi- 
cient for  their  compleat  eredion,  building  artisans 
ineverv  branch  or  the  business  flocked  to  the 
place,  and  I  am  not  informed  that  anv  difficulty 
was  cxj)erienced  under  the  management  of  the 
commissioners  in  procuring  workmen  iuanynuir^- 
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bcr  required.  The  extent  in  which  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  quarries  have  been  worked  in  the 
short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  buildings  here,  proves  also,  that 
there  was  no  want  ot  force  applicable  to  that  im- 
portant department.  Had  the  original  fund  been 
as  commensurate  to  its  obje6l  as  was  expelled,  the 
situations  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  works  would 
have  been  permanent,  at  least  until  all  the  public 
works  were  finished.  On  the  time,  during  which 
a  public  building  will  continue  to  employ  work- 
men, some  reasonable  calculation  can  be  made  ; 
and  in  such  extensive  works,  as  the  Capitol,  the 
President's  House,  and  the  Public  Offices, — to 
which  the  sanguine  views  of  the  original  promoters 
of  this  city  expe6led  many  others  to  succeed, — - 
there  appeared  to  be  employment  ior  so  i^rcata 
length  of  time,  as  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
settlement  of  many  mechanics  in  the  city  who 
looked  to  them  almost  entirely  for  support.  The 
stimulus  was  powerfully  felt ; — it  brought  hither 
many  of  the  best  workmen  on  the  continent,  and 
enticed  others  from  eligible  situations  in  Europe. 
IvL'iuy  brought  valuable  property,  and  most  of  them 
valuable  knowledge  and  experience  witli  them  ;  so 
that  during  the  most  promisiiig  term  of  the  infancy 
of  these  works,  Washington,  might  boast  of  arti- 
sans unrivalled  in  the  United   States. 

When  however  the  original  funds  declined, 
and  at  last  almost  entirely  failed,  it  became  necessa- 
ry in  some  instances  to  contrail:  the  scale  on  which 
the  buildings  had  been  first  prcje61:ed,  m  more, 
to  desist  from  any  progress  in  such  as  were  not  ab. 
soluteiy  necessary  to  be  completed  before  the  re- 
moval of  the  Seat  of  Government,  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed bv  law. 

The  natural  consequences  of  these  measures 
were,  that  all  those  who  were  throv/n  out   of  cm- 
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ploy,  and  had  not  fixed  themselves  to  the  soil  by 
permanent  improvements  of  lots,  left  the  city  to  stek 
employment  elsewhere.  A  great  number,  however, 
who  had  vested  their  all,  perhaps  the  earnings  of  a 
hard  spent  life  in  the  place,  could  not  prudently 
leave  it ;  and  from  these  men  in  a  great  measure 
the  facilities  were  obtained  which  were  ofF^  red  to 
the  recommencement  of  the  work  on  the  public 
buildings,  when  special  appropriations  for  that 
object  were  made  by  Congress. 

When  the  appropriation  of  50,000  dollars 
was  made  by  Congress  in  the  year  1803,  and  I  was 
lippointed  to  the  dire6lion  of  the  public  works,  the 
President's  House  was  scarcely  in  a  habitable 
state;  the  roads  betv*'een  the  public  buildings  re- 
quired  great  repairs,  and  that  part  of  the  south 
wing  of  the  Capitol  in  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives then  sat  was  in  such  a  state  as  to  require 
rebuilding  from  the  very  foundation.  Neither  in 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  could  be  done  that 
season,  nor  in  the  e:Ktent  of  the  appropriation 
was  there  any  thing  which  could  recal  to  the  city 
those  artlf,ans  who  had  before  left  it,  or  invite  new 
ones  to  seek  here  their  fortunes.  It  was  however 
necessarv  to  enter  into  new  contracls  for  freestone, 
and  to  open  again  tire  neglected  quarries. 

There  is  an  islaiid  in  the  nver  Acquia,  which 
belongs  to  the  public,  exclusively  of  one  square 
acre  owned  by  Mr.  Stuart.  On  inspe£\ion  of  the 
quarries  on  this  island  it  was  judged  that  they 
could  not  r.ossiblv  be  opened  aovantafjeousiv 
without  exhausting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  op- 
propriaiion  as  to  dimmish  injuriously  the  amount 
which  could  be  expended  on  the  buildings.  Con- 
tracts therefore  with  inciivickials  v,ere  made  ;  and 
as  the  re-opening  ol  the  quarries  must  necessarily 
be  atitnded  witli  a  large  iiri-.t  expenr,e,  a  very 
rrrat  advance  of  the  nrice  to  be  p.iid  ior  the  stone 
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was  the  eflre6\.  This  rise  was  from  an  average  of 
6  dollars  per  ton  to  g  7.  66  in  1803,  and  since  1805 
to  9  dollars  per  ton. 

In  the  year  1804  an  additional  50,000  v/ere  ap- 
propriated. This  appropriation  was  so  long  doubt- 
ful,  and  came  so  late,  that  no  timely  preparations 
could  be  prudently  made  to  work  the  quarries  in 
force,  and  the  contra6lors  for  freestone  were  not 
willing  to  risk  the  very  large  additional  supply  then 
required  even  at  the  former  price. 

I  therefore  made  an  attempt  to  open  the  pub» 
lie  quarry.  This  produced  an  accommodation 
with  the  private  quarriers,  and,  as  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  without  an  expenditure  much  exceedmg 
the  proposed  advance  on  stone,  no  fine  stone 
could  be  obtained  from  'he  island, — it  was  judged 
best  to  agree  to  a  small  advance  in  the  price,  and 
the  principal  supply  was  again  procured  from  iisdi- 
viduals.  The  stone  quarried  by  the  public  pro- 
ved of  advantage  in  the  interior  of  the  building, 
and  was  obtained  rather  below  the  contrail  price. 
In  1805  the  sum  of  110,000  dollars  was  voted  ap- 
plicable to  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and 
20,000  to  the  other  public  works.  The  contra6ls 
for  freestone  were  again  rf^nevveci  with  individuals-^ 
with  some  variation,  and  the  work  in  the  public 
quarry  entirely  mtermitted.  In  1806  an  appropri- 
ation of  40,000  Wus  made.  The  stones  lequired 
this  seasoij  were  (  hiefly  of  very  large  size,  and  an 
advance  on  the  largest  size  was  agreed  to  under 
private  contracts. 

Now  had  It  been  foreseen  that  the  sum  of 
250,000  dollars  would  be  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  the  public  work  between  the  years  1803 
and  1806,  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  either  such  an  expenditure  would 
have  been  made  in  opening  the  public  quarries  on 
the  island  as  to  have   procured  the  necessary  free- 
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Stone  zt  a  mucli  lower  rate  than  the  public  have 
paid  for  it,  or  that  such  preparations  would  have 
been  made  by  private  quarriers, — especially  by 
Messrs.  Cook  and  Brent,  on  whom  the  public 
have  been  able  to  place  the  greatest  dependance,— * 
as  to  have  enabled  them  not  only  to  have  delivered 
the  stone  at  a  lower  rate,  but  in  better  time  for  the 
work  ;  and  that  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol 
would  at  the  present  moment  have  been  completed, 
mav  be  asserted  with  the  fullest  confidence. 

On  this  head  I  beg  leave  to  add  a  further   ex- 
planation. 

Between  the  great  mass  of  rock  on  the  island 
of  Acquia  and  the  deep  water  of  the  cr^ek  is  a 
soft  marsh.  Through  this  marsh  a  cangl  has  been 
formerly  cut,  now  much  choaked  up,  which  is 
barely  sufficient  to  convey  the  stone  by  means  of  a 
scow  to  the  vessels  which  bring  it  up  to  the  city. 
From  the  quarry  to  the  canal  the  stone  must  be 
carted.  Therefore  between  the  quarry  and  the 
vessel,  the  stone  must  be  thrice  loaded  and  twice 
unloaded.  If  the  public  work  were  sufficiently 
certain,  it  would  be  highly  advisable  and  very  easy 
to  ere6l  a  rail  road  across  the  marsh  where  it  is' 
narrow,  to  a  part  of  the  creek  below  the  island. 
The  rail  waggons  would  take  up  the  stone  at  the 
quarry,  and  unload  it  in  the  vessel.  By  this 
means,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  that — if 
the  quarries  on  the  island  should  turn  out  well, — 
the  stone  could  be  procured,  even  including  the 
expense  of  the  rail  way,  at  least  25  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  at  present. 

I  have  said,  "  if  the  stone  should  turn  out 
well."  I  must  here  remark,  that  all  these  quarries 
arc  subje6l  to  very  great  and  very  sudden  variation, 
and  that  sometimes — after  a  lari;'e  expenditure  in 
getting  a  good  face  of  rock  to  v/ork  upon,  which 
promises  an  immense  mass  of  excellent  stone, — ^on 
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removing  a  few  tons,  the  rest  will  turn  out  to  be 
mere  sand,  unfit  for  any  permiment  purpose  — 
Quarrying  in  this  stone  is  rhereiore  a  business  of 
hazard.  And  on  this  account,  I  have  had  the 
approbation  of  the  President  of  the  United  Staus 
in  forming  contra6\s  with  indivi duals,  /or  stone  to 
he  delmeredy  and  to  be  in^^pected  in  the  city, — on 
which  httle  or  no  risk  is  incurred,  although  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  stone  frills  to  pieces  in 
drying,  after  being  for  some  time  del^'ertd. 

The  same  advantage-' which  ^r  ulu  result  to 
the  public  from  the  certainty  that  ihe  public  quar. 
ries  would  be  worked  for  more  than  one  year, 
would  have  accrued  to  the  individual  contractors 
in  the  preparations  they  mij^'ht  have  rrade, 
to  get  their  quarries  into  such  order  as  to  be  able 
to  w^ork  them  advantageously.  They  would 
be  able  to  sell  their  stone  much  cheaper.  At  pre- 
sent the  disadvantages  under  which  some  of  the 
quarries  are  w^orked,  are  such  as  to  deprive  them 
of  that  profit  which  the  high  price  appears  to  pro- 
mise. 

But  the  greatest  disadvantage  under  which  the 
contra6\ors  labor,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
and  lateness  of  the  appropriations,  and  by  which 
tue  public  suft'er  in  a  stiil  greater  degree  than 
they  do,  arises  from  the  following  circumstance. 

It  is  customary  to  hire  all  the  laborers.,  who 
are  to  be  hired  in  this  part  of  the  union,  on  or  about 
the  1st  of  January  in  every  year, — and  for  the 
term  of  one  year.  This  day  brings  to  market  an- 
nually the  greatest  part  of  the  labor  which  is  not 
employed  ia  the  regular  course  of  agriculture, 
and  those  who  depend  upon  hired  labor,  then  sup- 
ply themselves.  Soon  after  the  1st  of  January 
the  price  of  laborers  rises  very  considerably,  and 
C(jntinues  to  rise  everv  succeedini^  month.  If 
at  that  time, — (and  it  would  be  the  same  were  tlie 
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public  quarries  to  be  worked) — the  quarriers  had  a 
view  of  the  probable  quantity  of  stone  required 
for  *he  ensuing  season,  the  labor  which  they 
would  hire  would  be  made  adequate  to  raise  this 
quantity,  and  the  time  of  supply  being  limited,  the 
public  would  not  be  disappointed.  But  as  hither- 
to the  appropriations  have  not  only  been  uncertain, 
as  to  their  existence,  but  have  been  voted  late  in 
the  session,  no  prudent  quarrier  could  possibly  at 
a  certain  expense  prepare  for  an  uncertain  event  : 
and  therefore,  when  the  appropriations  have  been 
made,  and  the  order  for  stone  given,  the  quarriers 
have  been  obliged  either  to  hire  hands  at  advanced 
wages,  to  forward  the  supply,  or  to  delay  the  sup- 
ply until  the  few  hands  they  had  procured,  at  a 
risk,  could  furnish  it. 

To  this  latter  circumstance  it  is  principally 
owing  that  the  completion  of  the  south  wing  has 
been  rendered  impossible.  The  stone  required 
for  the  recess,  which  should  have  been  in  the  yard 
in  August  last,  was  delivered  only  a  few  days 
ago  :  and  though  I  ought  perhaps  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  contractor  who  has  thus  occasion- 
ed so  great  a  disappointment,  had  at  least  so  much 
regard  to  his  own  interest  as  to  use  the  greatest 
exertions  to  furnish  tl^e  stone,  and  though  there  is 
at  least  great  plausibility  in  the  excuse  he  offers  for 
his  failure,—- for  the  fa^ts,  of  late  notice,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  hands  are  with  him,— yet  the 
public  loss  is   not   the  less  on  that  account. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  procuring  of 
freestone,  though  they  have  been  the  greatest  with 
which  we  have  had  to  combat,  are  by  no  means  the 
only  ones.  An  appropriation  limited  by  the  sea- 
son-^not  by  the  quantity  of  work  which  tl^e  build- 
ing requires,  has  this  disadvantage  :  It  naturally 
induces  those  u-ider  whose  direction  the  President 
has  placed  its  expenditure,  to  execute  all  the  workj 
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of  which  it  can  defray  the  expense,  before  the 
winter  sets  in,  and  for  this  reason, — that,  as  soon 
the  succeeding  appropriation  is  made,  it  may  find 
as  much  work  finished  and  the  building  in  as  for- 
ward a  state  as  possible.  The  annual  uncertainty 
to  which  the  workmen  are  thus  reduced^ — whe- 
ther they  may  count  upon  work  and  support  for 
their  families  through  the  winter,  and  early  in  the 
spring — operates  most  fatally  upon  our  being  sup- 
plied freely  and  easily  with  the  workmen  we  want. 
The  doubt  which  has  annually  hovered  over  the 
very  existence  of  the  city,  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, has  extended  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  artisans  of  good 
moral  characters  as  well  as  abilities,  to  work  here, 
at  the  risk  of  benig  obliged  to  return  to  the 
place  they  had  left  at  a  season  when  work  is  no 
where  to  be  easily  procured.  The  wages  we 
have  been  obliged  therefore  to  pay,  especially 
this  last  summer,  are  higher  than  are  paid 
elsewhere,  and  than  we  should  pay  here,  were 
our  work  more  certain. 

In  the  above  remarks  I  have  confined  mysel£ 
to  the  branch  of  building  which  in  expence  and 
difficulties  is  the  most  prominent,- — the  work  in 
freestone.  ]3ut  the  uncertainty  of  appropriation 
has  thrown  difficulties  in  our  way  in  other  respe6ls, 
and  has  caused  very  great  expense  which  might 
have  been  saved.  We  have  often  been  obliged  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  to  discharge  for  a  time 
most  of  our  masons  and  bricklayers  for  want  of  a 
supply  of  building  stone  and  bricks,  and, — - 
though  it  may  occasion  a  smile, — yet  it  is  a  fa6\, 
that  in  one  instance,  a  kiln  was  pulled  to  pieces  by 
our  people,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  brick 
maker,  while  yet  hot,  because  they  would  not  be 
discharged  while  it  was  cooling,  and  some  of  them 
got  severely  burned  by  their  impatience. 
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I  mention  these  circumstances  to  show  how 
this  uncertainty  has  operated  on  the  supply  of  ma* 
teriiJs,  and  on  their  price.  On  the  work  itself 
its  effetfl  was  not  less  injurious.  In  theyejir  1803, 
the  foundations  of  the  external  walls  were  con- 
demned and  pulled  down.  The  center  building 
occupied  bv  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
mained  standing, — ^because,  in  the  opinion  of  ma- 
ny, a  further  appropriation  appeared  at  least 
(loubiful.  The  diHicuity  of  working  in  the  narrow 
space  round  that  building  can  scarcely  be  conceiv- 
ed, and  as  the  House  met  in  December,  all  our 
men  were  of  course  discharged  bei'ore  that  time. 
In  1801  the  session  concluded  in  March,  and  then 
first  could  our  works  commence.  Much  time  was 
lost  in  nulling  down  and  removing  the  old  build- 
ing, and  before  any  new  work  could  be  begun. 
However,  the  progress  made  that  year  was  great, 
considering  all  the  disadvantages  we  labored  un- 
der. 

In  1805  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
mrike  an  jppropriation  which  should  nearly  if  not 
quite  complete  the  building  of  the  south  wing, 
aad  on  the  requisition  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  I  made 
an  estimate  of  the  simi  which  v/ould  accomplish 
this  objedl.  It  amounted  to  109,600  dollars  for 
the  body  of  the  wmg,  and  25^r.00  for  the  recess 
containing  the  stair  cases  and  communicatijns. — 
The  sum  of  llO^OOO  dollars  was  appropriated  to 
tlie  south  wing,  and  20,000  dollars  to  the  other 
public  buildings.  As  I  had  distinguished  the  re- 
cess from  the  south  wing,  the  omission  to  appro-' 
priaie  for  that  part  appeared  to  forbid  its  erection. 
Piut  the  plaii  of  the  building  was  necessarily  such, 
tliat  the  whole  area  of  the  south  wing  was  requir- 
ed for  the  Hall  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives. 
The  external  wails  therefore  could  receive  no  sup- 
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port  from  internal  walls  : — The  south,  ea^ 
west  walls  had  been  built  so  solidly  and  were  so 
strengthened  in  the  angles  by  the  stair  cases  of  the 
galleries,  that  there  could  be  no  danger  of  their 
fi:ivin2:  wav  to  the  pressure  of  the  vaults,—- but 
the  north  wall  which,  in  relation  to  the  whole 
building,  is  an  internal  wall,  and  the  support  of 
w^hich  depended  upon  the  recess,  had  not  been 
calculated  to  stand  alone.  It  v/as  already  carried 
up  one  story,  and  no  alteration  cf  consequence 
could  be  made  Yet  the  intended  thickness  of  the 
upper  part  was  increased,  and  this  wail  was,  be« 
fore  the  ere6\ion  of  the  recess  during  the  present 
year,  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  iiiasonry, 
which  I  hav  c-  ever  seen  in  any  countify, — being  an 
unsupported  mass  of  120  feet  in  length,  80  feet  in 
height,  and  at  an  average  not  4  feet  in  thickness. 
Against  the  lower  part  of  this  v/all,  a  tier  of  arches 
pressed  outwards,  and  infa6l, — although  no  piece 
of  masonry  in  excellence  of  materials  and  fidelity 
of  workmanship  ever  exceeded  itj— it  yielded  so  as 
to  overhang  about  three  inches.  This  fad  may 
now,  that  it  is  immoveably  and  forever  fixed  in 
its  place  by  tlie  erection  of  the  recess, — be  meiv 
tioned  without  exciting  alarm, — but  to  construcl 
large  works  in  this  manner,  is  not  advantageous  to 
the  public,  and  is  neither  pleasant  nor  safe  to  the 
architc61.  In  consequence  of  the  increased 
thickness  of  the  wall,  400  perches  of  masonry 
were  required  which  ought  net  to  have  been  neccs- 
sarv. 

The  freedom  with  which  I  have  pointed  out 
the  injurious  effeCi  cf  the  manner  in  which  appro- 
priations v/ere  made  for  the  public  works,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  Capitol, — cannot  possibly  be  in- 
tended to  offend.  The  facls  on  which  my  opinion 
rests  are  now  perhaps  for  the  fust  time  before  you  : 
but  had'  :hey  at  first  been  known,  it   is  net  imnro. 
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bable  that  the  same  course  would  have  been  pur^ 
sued,  because  it  was  the  uatural  result  ot  the 
doubts  which  liave  prevailed  as  to  a  question  of  in- 
finitely [greater  importance  ; — whether  the  Seat  of 
the  National  Le^^islature  ouglit  to  continue  at 
Washington  ? — With  this  great  question  I  do  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  wish  or  intend  to  connedl 
any  of  my  observations,  but  to  confine  them  v/ith- 
in  the  circle  of  my  professional  duties,  which  are 
to  obev  the  directions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  forwarding  by  every  possible 
means  the  faithful  constru6lion  of  the  public  works 
committ^.d  to  my  charge.  And  this  duty  I  consi* 
der  myself  as  performing,  when  I  give  to  you  such 
information,  on  the  subje61,  as  will  enable  you  to 
judge  of  all  its  difficuliies. 

During  the  last  session,  the  extremely  incon- 
venient situation  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  Lilxary,  created  a  very  great  in)patiencc  in 
all  the  members  to  occupy  their  nev/  Hall  at  the 
next  session.  When  an  evil  is  felt,  nothing  is  so 
natural  as  to  look  for  its  cause*  and  its  remedy. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  the  unfinished  state  of  the 
south  wing,  were  Scdd  to  lie  in  the  conduClof  the 
surveyor  of  the  public  buildings.  These  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  notice  presentlv.  The  feeihi^s  of 
the  members  eventually  appeared  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  v/ait  on  the  President,  and 
to  request  him  to  take  cfieciual  measures  to  cause 
the  south  wing  of  the  Cupitol  to  be  prepared  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, bv  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

In  consequence  cf  this-  resolution  I  received 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  his  most 
positive  (lircclions  to  leave  no  means  unemployed 
to  acccmplish  the  desire  cf  the  House. 
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My  conscience,  and  I  may  boldly  add,  the 
&tate  of  the  works  at  the  present  moment,  acquit 
me  when  I  say,  that  no  means  have  been  neglected 
to  accomplish  the  desire  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. In  fact,  if  ever  a  sense  of  my  own  inter- 
ests,— of  the  value  to  me  of  high  professional  re- 
putation in  my  future  prospeds,  and  of  my  official 
and  personal  obligations  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Union,  has  been  sensibly  felt  by  me,  it  has 
been  during  the  whole  of  the  late  season.  During 
two  months,  I  was  confined  by  a  most  painful  and 
danirerous  illness,  my  recovery  from  which  was  be- 
yond the  expectation  of  all  my  friends^ — but  even 
this  circumstance  did  not  operate  to  regard  the 
work,  for  such  measures  had  been  taken  in  advance, 
and  were  so  zealously  pursued  by  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  that  no  delay  arose  from  my  illness.  That 
the  House  has  not  been  completed,  has  been  sim- 
ply owing  to  diis,  that  its  completion  was  impossi- 
ble in  Itself, — for  it  depended  on  circumstances 
which  could  not  be  controuled.  It  is  a  very  ob- 
vious,  though  a  very  common  mistake  to  suppose, 
— that  if  a  certain  number  of  workmen  can  eredl:  a 
public  bull  ling  in  a  certain  time,  twice  that  num- 
ber could  erech  it  in  half  the  time.  In  many  other 
operations  the  position  is  true,  but  in  archite6lure 
it  is  not  true  in  any  instance.  The  situation  of 
tiie  quarries  I  have  explained, — and  the  failure  of 
stone  has  been  in  a  great  measnre  the  cause  of  our 
not  having  elTtcled  more.  Could  we  have  procu- 
red it  as  we  wanted  it,  we  should  have  been  at  least 
one  montii  forwarder  in  every  respecl,  but  still  the 
building  could  n  )t  have  been  completed.  Had  it 
been  possible,  what  motives  hud  I  not  to  try  to  ef- 
fect It  ?  The  professional  station  I  might  have 
taken  in  public  confidence  would  indeed  have  been 
a  proud  one. 
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The  tlifnculty  in  procuring  stone  was  great  : 
— had  it  been  less,  we  should  have  labored  under 
another  equally  so,  that  ol  procuring  stone-cutters. 
In  order  to  collect  a  sufTicient  number,  I  used  my 
own  exertions,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  and  sent  to  New- York  and 
Albany.  Travelling  charges  to  and  from  the  city 
wtre  offered  by  public  advertisement ;  the  induce- 
ment of  higli  wages  was  held  out;  and  the  fa6l 
is  that  we  did  engage  the  majority  of  those  who 
were  not  settled  in  constant  work  in  those  cities. 
But  we  did  not  much  increase  our  whole  number 
hy  these  recruits, — for  some  very  useful  workmen 
left  us,  to  undertake  independent  business,  or 
Vv'ere  removed  by  sickness  :  and  it  has  so  happen- 
ed that  although  the  supph  of  stone  has  been  so 
tardv,  as  to  enable  us  to  do  much  towards  finish- 
ing  the  cornice  of  the  House,  and  to  do  other 
works  which  might  have  been  postponed  to  an- 
other season, — y  it  had  it  arrived  in  good  time,  we 
should  have  wanted  hands  to  cut  it  with  sufiicient 
speed. 

On  this  subJ£6\  I  w\\\  only  now  solicit  leave  to 
add,  that  if  any  thing  I  may  have  said  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  bore  the  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  a  pledge  on  my  part  that  the  Hail  of  Repre- 
sent, tives  could  and  shouldhQ  finished, — I  am  sor- 
ry that  I  should  so  far  have  committed  myself. 
To  many  of  my  friends  I  have  declared  it  to  be  im- 
possible,— but  to  more, — when  urged  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  a  stroi\2:  desire  to  see  it  compleated 
by  this  tune,  I  have  evaded  as  well  as  I  could,  the 
harshness  of  such  a  declaration,  in  terms  which 
may  have  been  construed  in  proportion  to  the  po- 
lite ambiguity  of  my  language,  into  such  a  pledge. 

To  explain  to  you  the  facts  above  stated  has 
been  one  of  my  motives  for  writing  to  you  this  let- 
ter.    Another    equally  important   tome   is  to  lay 
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before  you  the  history  and  obje6l  of  the  design,— 
and  to  give  some  account  of  the  expense  and  con- 
struction   of  the    south  wing     of    the    CapitoL 
When  the  President  of  the  United   States  did  me 
the  honor  to  entrust  to  me  the  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  I  found  the  north  wing  ah'eady  con- 
stru6\ed,  and  a  commencement  made  in  the    erec- 
tion of  the    south    wing.      The   designs    of  the 
public  buiklings  at  Washington  were  chosen  front 
a  collection  obtained  by  public  advertisement,  of- 
fering a  reward  for  the  plan  most  approved  by  the 
then     President    of     the    United   States.       This 
mode  of  procuring  designs    of  public   buildmgs, 
though  exceedingly     common,    is  certain    of  de- 
feating its  own  end.        It  brings  into   competition 
ail  the  personal  vanity  of  those    who   think    they 
have  knowledge  and   taste  in  an   art  which  they 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  or  pra6lice 
—of  all  those  who   enticed  by  the  reward   think 
that  personal  influence  and    interest    will  procure 
it  for  them — and  of  all  those  who  know  of  design 
nothing  but  its  execution  :   and  it  keeps  out  of  the 
cornpctitiun  all  who  have  too  much  self-respe6l  to 
run  the  race  of  preference  with  such  motley  com- 
panions, and  especially  of  all   regularly   educated 
professional  men, — who  understand  their  business 
too  well  not  to  know  that  a  pi61ure  is  not  a  design, 
and  that  to  torm  and  elaborate    the   design    of  a 
public  work  so  thit    it   shall  be  capable  of  being 
executed  from  the  papers  they  present,   requires 
50  much  expense  of  time,  labor  and   clerkship,  as 
no  reward  that  is  usually  offered  can    compensate. 
To  obtain  the  most  common  object  by  advertise- 
ment would  be  thought  absurd.     Application  in  o- 
thcr  cases  is  made  to  a  number  of  persons  known 
to  understand    the  subje^^,  and  between  them  the 
competition  is  fair  iiiu\  honorable.        On    this  ac- 
count it  would  always  be  better  to  propose  a  very 
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moderate  compensation  to  a  sele6l  number  of  men 
who  are  known  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
arts,  and  even  to  eall  forth  men  of  talents  out  of 
the  profession.  No  such  would  refuse  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  knowing  their  competi- 
tors to  be  skilful  as  well  as  themselves. 

In  delivering  to  me  the  papers  which  con- 
tained the  information  of  what  v/as  intended  to  be 
the  plan  of  the  south  wing»  the  President  required 
that  I  should  give  my  unbiassed  opinion  on  them 
—that  I  should  propose  to  him  my  ideas, — and 
that  I  should  mak?  the  drawings  necessary  to  the 
construclion  of  the  work, — with  this  general  di- 
recliouj  that  I  should  deviate  as  little  as  possible 
from  the  plan  approved  by  General  Washington. 
The  materials  on  which  I  had  to  work  were  ex- 
ceedingly scanty.  The  exterior  however  was  al- 
ready built  in  the  norili  wing,  and  from  that  there 
could  be  no  deviation.  I  frankly  confess  that,  ex- 
cepting in  a  few  of  the  details,  all  my  ideas  of 
good  taste,  and  even  of  good  sense  in  architec- 
ture v/crc  shocked  by  the  style  of  the  building.  I 
am  well  aware  that  in  what  i  shall  say  on  this  sub- 
ject I  am  probably  in  a  minority.  All  the  books  for 
the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  up  to  1760,  are 
against  me,  and  many  that  have  been  published 
since  stand  on  the  same  ground.  But  as  the  arts 
continue  to  be  improved, — simplicity  gains  daily 
more  adaiirers.  Indeed  nothing  appears  so  clear 
from  the  general  assent  of  all  ages,  as  that  a 
graceful  and  reHned  sim'/iicity  is  the  highest  at- 
chievement  of  tas':e  and  of  art  ;  not  only  in  archi- 
tecture, but  in  poetry,  in  rhetoric,  in  dress,  and  in 
manners.  The  chaste  and  simple  buildings  of  the 
best  days  of  Athens  have  been  considered  as  the 
work  of  the  Gods,  even  by  the  barbarians  who 
have  despoiled  them  to  erect  their  own  complica- 
ted structures.     Nothing  is  so    easy  as   to  orna* 
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fnent  walls  with  foliage,  with  wreaths,  festo®ns  and 
drapery,  with  pilasters  and  rustic  piers ;  especi- 
ally if  it  be  not  required  that  these  things  should 
have  the  remotest  relation  to  the  purpose  of  the 
building  upon  which  they  are  carved,  or  that  they 
should  contribute  to  the  real  or  apparent  strength 
or  convenience  of  the  structure.  And  on  this  ac- 
count we  find  ornaments  increase  in  proportion  as 
art  declines,  or  as  ignorance  abounds.  Thus  in 
the  ornaments  of  the  splendid  buildings  erected  in 
the  age  of  Dioclesian  we  see  horses  crawling  out 
of  roses,  and  boys  crawling  into  them  ;  lions  and 
sphinxes  with  tails  of  flowers  and  legs  of  leaves  : 
and  human  heads  and  shoulders  supporting  heavy 
columns  ; — and  the  walls  of  the  churches  built  in 
the  dark  ages  aie  ornamented  with  heads  of 
monkies  and  cats,  and  with  every  possible  distor- 
tion of  the  human  bodv  and  countenance. 

Agreeably  to  my  own  ideas  on  this  subject, 
I  should  willingly  have  proposed  the  erection  of  a 
hall  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  exterior  of  the  Capitol : — A  hall 
great  in  its  dimensions,  plain  in  its  proportions, 
and  yet  magnificent  in  its  decorations.  These  de- 
corations sculpture  and  painting  might  have  fur- 
nished in  a  series  of  years  by  moderate  annual  ap- 
propriations, from  subjects  explanatory  of  the 
history,  the  manners,  and  the  political  institutions 
of  our  country.  But  in  the  actual  appearance  and 
shape  of  the  building  little  could  be  done  but  to 
adhere  to  the  style  of  the  exterior,  and  to  add  all 
the  conveniences  of  offices  v/hioh  were  required 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  House. 
The  approbation  oi  the  President  was  therefore 
given  to  the  plan  which  is  executed  and  which  I 
will  now  endeavor  to  explain. 

The    entrance    to   the    south  wing  from  the 
q-rcund  or  ofiice  storv  will  be  in  tliC  p.ctss.     Tiiat 
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in  the  east  front  will  be  closed,  it  being  Intended 
for  a  winCow.  It  has  been  opened  to  the  eround 
onlv  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen.  The 
ont!  r  door  leads  into  a  iiall  or  vestibnle.  On  the 
Irft  b.and  is  a  door  ope  ning  into  a  committee  room. 
Frt^m  tht  vestil  ule  four  steps  lead  up  to  the  area 
of  the  staircase  which  is  lighted  from  the  sky,  and 
give^  light,  to  the  entrance,  to  the  octagon  vesti- 
buk'of  the  offices, and  to  the  stairs.  On  the  left  hnnd 
the  stairs  lead  up  to  the  door  of  the  hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  prir.ijpal  floor.  The  area  of  the 
stf^ircase  is  connected  wuh  the  vestibule  of  the 
offices,  into  whicl  ,  on  the  left,  a  spiral  staircase  for 
the  convenience  of  the  persons  corn ir.g  from  above 
to  ihe  GiFtCts,  descends.  A  door  immediately  in 
front  leads  into  a  court  which  contains  the  pump, 
furnishes  light  to  the  deep  part  of  the  buildings, 
and  contains  viiiious  domestic  conveniences.  On 
the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing, which  will  be  tht  principal  and  puDlic  access 
to  the  Capitol. 

On  the  left  band  of  the  octagon  vestibule  is 
the  acccbs  to  the  offices,  by  the  f;^enera]  passage  or 
corridor.  Immedately  on  entering  the  corridor  and 
descending  a  lew  steps,  the  way  to  the  privies  is 
on  the  left,  and  a  jassage  to  a  committee  room  on 
the  rigiit.  I'he  arched  doors  on  each  hand  lead  to 
deposits  of  fuel,  and  to  the  stoves  which  warm 
ilie  hall  above.  This  passage  is  crossed  by  a  corri- 
do}  running  east  and  west.  Immediately  in  front 
is  the  office  ot  the  clerk  of  the  H  use.  'j'he  cen- 
ter of  the  oifice  is  open  for  those  who  have  busi- 
ness in  it, — in  each  angle  is  a  private  cmce  for  the 
enirrossing  clerks,  and  around  are  six  spacious 
vaults  f.r  the  records  of  the  House. 

Returning  into  the  corridor  and  proceeding  to 
the  west,  yc^u  enter  an  antichamber,  in  which  those 
\\'ho   have   business    with  committees   may  vvuit. 
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To  the  right  are  a  small,  and  a  large  committee 
room,  and  to  the  left  another  of  convenient  size. 
The  large  committee  room  is  accessible  separate- 
ly from  the  corridor.  The  east  end  of  the  corri- 
dor leads  into  another  antichambcr,  v.hich  on  the 
left  communicates  vvilh  two  committee  rooms,  the 
largest  of  which  opens  also  into  the  vestibule  of 
entrance.  On  the  right  is  the  room  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whenever  he  shall  come  to  the  House. 

On  the  south  front  of  the  building  near  each 
end,  are  the  doors  of  the  gallery,  which  at  pre- 
sent have  the  appearance  of  windows,  but  w^hich 
will  soon  be  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  other 
doors.  Each  door  leads  into  a  small  lobby,  from 
which  a  spiral  staircase  ascends  to  the  gallery. 
These  doors  arc  so  fai- distant  from  the  entrance  of 
the  members  to  the  House,  that  the  inconvenience 
generally  experienced  by  having  only  one  entrance 
will  be  avoided. 

This  whole  story  of  offices  has  been  gained 
upon  the  original  design,  it  having  been  intended 
that  all  the  committee  rooms  should  have  been  in 
the  attic  story  above  the  hall  of  Representatives, 
or  in  the  north  wing. 

As  two  of  the  committee  rooms  in  their  pre- 
sent state  appear  to  be  so  small  as  to  have  been 
called  cells ^  1  must  call  your  atten<.ion  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  room  above.  These  rooms  are 
uncicr  that  space  which  5s  between  the  columns 
and  the  vrall,  and  unless  the  hall  of  Representa- 
tives had  been  contracted  in  order  to  make  these 
two  rooms  largt-r,  it  was  impossible  to  encrease 
their  size.  When  they  shall  be  finished,  they  will 
be  found  exceed iiir?Iv  commodious  for  those  small 
committees  of  three  members  which  are  cfien  ap- 
pointed for  special  purposes. 
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The  principal  access  to  the  hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be — Vv'hen  the  Capitol  shall  be 
finished, — frcm  the  center  of  the  building, 
through  the  small  circular  vestibule.  But  the 
most  usual  entrance  will  always  be  from  the 
basement  story,  and  by  the  stairs  in  the  recess. 
These  stairs  land  at  the  door  of  the  Legislative 
Hall  on  one  side,  as  do  the  spiral  stairs  of  the  of- 
fices on  the  other.  On  entering  the  great  door  of 
the  hail,  the  lobby  of  ihe  House  extends  on  both 
sides,  and  is  separated  from  the  area  of  the  House 
by  the  basement  wall  upon  which  the  columns  of 
the  House  are  erected.  The  bar  of  the  House  is 
in  the  opening  of  this  wall  :  opposite  to  it,  on  the 
other  side^  will  be  the  Speaker's  chair.  The  seats 
of  the  members  will  occupy  the  area  of  the 
House  and  look  to  the  south.  Bt-hind  the  Spea- 
ker's chair  is  a  small  chamber  appropriated  to  his 
use.  The  House  is  surrounded  by  a  plain  wall 
seven  ftet  his'h.  The  24  Corinthian  columns 
which  rise  upon  this  wall  and  support  the  dome, 
are  26  feet  8  inches  in  height,  the  entablature  is 
6  feet  high,  the  blocking  course  1  foot  6  inches, 
and  the  dome  rises  12  feet  6  mches,  in  all  53  feet 
8  inches.  The  area  within  the  wall  is  85  feet  6 
inches  long  and  60  feet  6  inches  wide.  The 
space  within  the  external  walls  is  110  feet  by  86 
feet. 

The  lobby  of  the  House  is  so  separated  from 
It,  that  those  who  retire  to  it  cannot  see,  and 
probably  will  not  distinctl|^  hear,  what  is  going  for- 
ward in  it,  Ti'.is  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  the  approbation  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  also  under  the  advice  of  the  Speak- 
crs  oi  the  two  Houses  at  the  lime  v;hcn  the  de- 
Jiigns  v/ere  made.  It  is  novel,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  inconveniciicies  to  winch  the  lobbv  now 
subjects  the  House  will  be  thereby  avoided. 
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The  galleries  are  placed  in  front  of  the  mem* 
bers  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Speaker — 
they  will  on  each  side  extend  to  the  fifth  column 
from  the  chair. 

In  each  corner  of  the  lobby  is  an  office  for 
the  delivery  of  letters  and  papers,  for  the  deposit  of 
stationary,  and  for  the  convenience  and  use  of  the 
officers  of  the  House.  Out  of  the  east  corner  of 
the  lobby  a  door  leads  into  a  very  spacious  com- 
mittee room. 

The  accommodations  provided  for  the  House 
are  the  following  :  — 

The  Hall  of  Representatives,  with  its  gal- 
leries and  lobbies, 

The  Speaker's  closet, 

Two  offices,  for  the  officers  of  the  House, 

Three  large,  and  three  smaller  committee 
rooms. 

The  chamber  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States, 

The  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding two  offices  for  engrossing  clerks,  and 
six  depots  of  records, 

Two  common  wailing  rooms,  or  anti- 
chambers. 

Two  lobbies  and  staircases  to  the  galle- 
ries, 

The  staircase  of  the  House, 

The  stairs  of  the  offices,  leading  also  out  to 
the  Roof, 

Three  vestibules. 

Ample  cellars  for  fuel.  Sec. 

Privies. 

The  constru61ion  of  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives was  imposed  by  the  general  plan  and  design 
of  the  work.  Whether  it  v/ill  be  a  room,  in 
which  to  hear  and  to  speak  will  be  easy,  can  only 
be  determined  by  afilual    experiment.       All   that 
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the  knowledge  to  which  lean  pretcn  1,  could  do, 
has  been  done  to  make  it  so,  by  surroundins:  the 
area  with  a  plain  surfiice,  and  raising  the  columns 
above  the  heads  of  the  speakers,  and  I  believe  this 
attempt  will  be  successful.  Ro urns  encumbered 
with  many  columns  and  projecting  cornices  are 
not  well  adapted  to  the  ease  of  hearing  and  speak- 
ing. Of  this  truth  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate 
is  perliaps  the  most  striking  proof  that  can  be  ad- 
duced. But  it  will  be  evident  to  vou  at  first 
sight,  that  the  original  plan, — with  a  proper  re- 
gard to  consistency  in  the  work, — and  I  may  say, 
— the  indispensible  construction  of  the  interior  as 
dictated  bv  the  exterior,  rendered  some  such 
room  as  has  been  built  unavoidable.  That  it 
will  be  a  splendid  room, — probably  the  most 
splendid  Legislative  Hall  that  has  ever  b'^en 
erected, — is  certain  :  and  it  will  also  be  extremely 
convenient  in  its  arrangement,  and  remarkably 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

1  he  whole  of  the  wing  excepting  the  dome  of 
the  Le2:islative  Hall  is  vaulted.  It  was  oriiJ:inallv' 
intended  that  this  dome  should  also  be  turned  iii 
bricks,  ind  the  construction  is  such  that  it  may 
at  any  time,  siiould  the  present  dome  of  timber 
decay,  be  covered  with  a  brick  or  stone  dome. 
The  present  roof  however  will  last  for  many  years, 
it  is  less  expensive  than  a  brick  dome  would  have 
been,  and  took  less  time  in  its  construction. 

Independently  of  the  permanence  which,  per- 
haps, constitutes  the  principal  excellence  of  a  vault- 
ed liuilding,  and  which  renders  the  House,  almost 
equal  in  durability  witli  the  life,  of  a  nation,  there 
is  another  practical  reason  for  vaulting  buildings 
of  great  mass.  The  walls  of  these  buildings  must 
necessarily  be  so  tliick  and  so  high  as  to  require 
a  considerable  time  before  they  become  dry.  All 
timbers  therefore  that   are  inserted  in  these  walls 
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are  liable  to  rot,  and  to  this  cause  the  general  rot* 
tenness  of  the  timber  of  the  north  wiiig  is  to  be  as- 
cribed ; — lor  though  the  rot  has  extended  along 
the  beams,  it  has,  in  all  the  cases  which  I  have  ex- 
amined,  originated  in  the  wall. 

^  The  expenditure  in  the  south  wing  of  the  Ca- 
pitol has  from  time  to  time  been  reported  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  1  will  take  uie 
liberty  to  recall  it  to  your  recollection, — by  a  brief 
recapitulation. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  50,000  do!- 
lars  in  1803,  was  expended  in  that 
year  on  objects  other  than  the 
south  wing,  .  -  10,321   00| 

Of  the  appropriation  of  50,000  dol- 
lars in  1804,  on  other  objeds,  12,617  52 
Of  the  appropriation  of 

1805,  -  -         110,000 

do,     of  1806,        40.000 


150,000 
There  remains  as  nearly  as  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  accounts  will 
permit  to  be  ascertained, — to  be 
expended  towards  the  completion 
of  the  work,  •  ^  11,000 


32,93S  521 
Which  sums  being  deducted  from 
the    whole  amount  of  the  appro- 
priations, S  250,000 

Leave  a  balance  of  g  215,061  474 


Which  balance  appears  to  be  tlie  amount  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  the  south  wino^and  of 
the  recess.  It  also  includes  the  whole  expense  of 
pulling  down  and  removing  the  building  orcupied 
by  Congress^  until  the  year  1804,  and  the  value 
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of  the  materials  on  hand.  These  are  in  most  ar- 
ticles sutfcient  for  the  completion  of  the  wing. 
Their  value  exceeds  the  sum  of  10,000  dollars. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1804,  there  had 
been  expended  in  the  south  wing"  77»061  28^,  and 
the  appropriations  were  entirely  exhausted.  An 
estimate  was  then  required  by  the  committee  of 
the  House,  of  the  sum  which  would  be  wanted  to 
compleat  the  wing,  ard  the  sum  of  134,300  dol- 
lars was  stated  to  be  the  result  of  the  calculations 
then  made,  under  all  the  difficulties  of  accurately 
estimating  so  complicated  a  work  in  the  state  it 
was  then  in,  and  which  has  been  carried  on  under 
so  many  disadvantages  since,  as  to  baffle  accurate 
estimation  altogether. 

Towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  works 
contemplated  in  this  estimate,  there  has  been  ap- 
propriated  the  sum  of  -  g  150,000 

Of  which  remains  in  hand  about  11,000 


139,000 


It  is  therefore  clear  that  already  the  expense 
overruns  the  estimate  4,700  dollars,  and  the  work 
is  not  yet  completed.  The  principal  works  which 
remain  to  be  done,  of  the  body  of  the  wing, 
are  the  covering  of  the  roof,  all  the  plaisterers 
work  and  painting,  and  some  of  the  carpei>ter*3 
work,  great  part  of  which  is  already  put  up,  and 
most  of  the  rest  is  executed.  In  the  recess  the 
upper  part  is  to  be  carried  up  and  covered  in. 
There  are  provided  already, — all  the  materials  for 
the  roof, —  the  lime  and  sant:  for  the  plaistering, 
all  the  freestone  for  the  recess,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  is  wrought, — the  stone  for  carrying  up  the 
recess, — the  lumber  necessary  to  finish  the  carpen- 
ter's work  which  is  still  to  be  done  :  so  that  to  pur- 
chase materials,  the  further  expenditure  cannot  be 
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considerable.  But  credit  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  south  wing,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  mate- 
rials for  the  new  roof  of  the  north  wing,  which 
will  be  absolutely  required  in  the  course  of  the 
next  season,  and  which  are  now  provided,  and 
also  for  the  glass  beyond  the  demands  of  the  south 
wing,  and  which  it  was  necessary  to  provide. 
These  credits  amount  to  about  5,000  dollars.  To 
finish  the  work  will  therefore  require  a  further  ap- 
propriation, w^hich  I  have  stated  at  25,000  dol- 
lars. 

In  respect  to  the  expense  it  may  boldly  be  af- 
firmed that  it  has  to  a  single  dollar  been  most  eco- 
nomically, most  faithfully,  and  if  the  construction 
of  the  buildmg  be  good,  I  may  add,  judiciously 
laid  out.  What  has  been  done,  excepting  those 
parts  necessarily  made  of  wood,  will  be  as  perma- 
nent as  the  hill  on  which  the  building  is  erected. — 
and  to  alter  or  pull  down,  wuU  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  be  quite  as  laborious  an  undertaking  as 
it  has  been  to  erect. 

The  comparison  of  the  expenditures  on  the 
south  wing  of  the  Capitol,  with  those  on  the  north, 
I  should  omit,  from  delicacy  to  those  concerned 
in  that  erection,  were  I  not  entirely  released  from 
any  hesitation  in  this  respect  by  the  attacks  which 
have  been  made  upon  me  by  name  in  newspapers, 
and  through  me,  upon  the  administration  under 
"which  I  have  acted.  Although  these  publications 
;ire  undeserving  of  any  serious  answer,  they  will 
have  had  the  good  effect, — to  bring  before  you  a 
view  of  these  expenses,  and  enable  you  to  judge 
in  how  far  the  confidence  of  the  President  has  been 
abused,  or  justified,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  money  has  been  laid  out. 

By  reference  to  the  books  in  the 
office  of  the  superintendant  of  the 
city  of  Washington,    it  wHl  appear. 
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that  prior  to  the  year   1803  there  had 

bef  ;i  expended  on  the  Capitol,  $  337,735  38 

Add  the  sum  necessary  to  finish 
the  caj)itals  of  the  pilasters  which  in 
the  south  wing  are  finished,  2,000 

In  the  year  1803  Vvas 
cxp^ndtd  in  repairs  of  the 
north  ring,  2,681   57 

Since"  1803,  620  18 

3,301  75 


E  343,037  13 


From  this  sum  must  be  dedu6l- 
cd  a  portion  of  the  sura  expended 
prior  to  1803,  on  the  foundations  of 
the  whole  building.  This  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  S  50,135  31. 
The  fouivdations  of  the  north  wing 
contain  considerably  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole, — on  account  of 
the  num.erous  internal  walls,  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  south  or  center 
part  oi  the  work.  Two  thirds  of  this 
is  S  3o,423  81  cents,  of  which  cre- 
dit tlie  north  wing  with  30,000 

S  313,037  13 
If  from  this  sum    be   dedu6Ved 
the  cost  of  the    south   wing  hitherto, 
as  above,  216,061  47 


There  remains   in  favor  of  the 
south  wing  g  97,975  66 


And  on  supposition  that  beyond 
the  sum  of  11,000  still  in  hand,  the 
further  sum   of  25,000  be  required 
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entirely  to  finish  the  south  wing,  de- 

dua  36,000 


Then  there  will  be  still  a  balance 
in  favor  of  the  south  wing  of  g  60,975  66^ 


In  comparing  the  construction  of  the  north 
wing  with  the  south  within  the  external  walls,  it 
is  evident,  that  in  the  latter  no  expensive  con- 
struction has  been  avoided  which  could  conduce 
to  the  permanence,  or  convenience  of  the  w^ork, 
while  in  the  former  the  construction  of  every 
part  is  of  the  least  expensive  kind,  which  could  be 
decently  executed.  In  the  forrpicr  all  the  floors 
from  the  cellar  to  [he  roof  arc  of  timber  ;  in  the 
latter  all  is  arched  solidly,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  arches  are  groined. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  north  wing,  in- 
cluding lobbies  and  stairs,  are  12  apartments,— 
in  the  south  are  22  apartments,  lobbies  and  stairs, 
and  11  depots  of  records,  and  fuel  cellars  of 
cheaper  construction  ;  i\\  all  33,  Now  though 
these  apartments  are  of  lesser  size  the  quantity  of 
walling  is  thereby  exccedmgly  increased.  It  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  point  out  the  difference  of 
construction  in  further  detail, — between  stone  co- 
lumns supporting  solid  entablatures  enriched  with 
sculpture,  and  columns  of  scanthng  and  lath  and 
plaister,  capitals  cast  of  plaister  of  Paris,  and  en- 
tablatures of  wooden  framing,  plaistered  and  stuc- 
coed,— between  wooden  stain's  and  stone  stairca- 
ses, between  studded  lath  and  plaister  partitions 
and  solid  walling,  &c. 

It  must  be  further  considered  that  although 
the  exterior  appearance  of  the  two  wings  is  the 
same,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  south  wins: 
IS  much  greater,  and  also,  that  the  price  of  the  free- 
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'btonc    has   risen    about    33    per  cent,  since  the 
treclion  of  the  north  wing. 

The  quantity  of  freestone  employed  in  the 
south  \vin£^  is  4,753  tons,  the  cost  of  which  has 
been  S  37,533  73  cents,  or  at  an  average  nearly 
eight  dollars  per  ton,  whereas  the  stone  employed 
on  the  north  wmg  was  contracted  for  at  an  ave- 
rage of  less  than  six  dollars  per  ton. 

To  the  expense  of  the  north  wing  it  would 
not  be  unfair  to  add  the  sum  that  will  be  necessary 
to  render  it  as  permanently  convenient,  safe  and 
useful  as  the  south  win^  : — and  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  that  there  will  be  a  balance  of  above  100,000 
dollars  in  favor  of  the  latter,  when  bodi  shall  be 
perfectly  completed. 

AVhatever  merit  there  may  be  in  the  manner 
in  ivhich  the  work  executed  by  the  direction  of  the 
present  Chief  Pvlagistrate  of  the  Union,  has  been 
performed,  lam  very  far  from  being  so  presump* 
tuous  or  unjust  as  to  claim  as  solely  mine.  The 
warm  interest  which  tlie  President  has  taken  in 
everything  that  related  to  the  design,  arrange- 
ment, and  management  of  the  work, — ^and  to  that 
impulse  which  a  mind  by  whom  no  field  of  art  or 
sciejiee  has  been  unexplored,  gives  to  all  the 
agents  he  employs. — more  is  due  than  delicacy 
permits  me  to  ^.xpress.  On  the  intelligent  activi- 
ly  and  integrity  oftliecjerk  of  the  works,  Mr. 
John  Lenthail,  it  is  impossible  to  bestow  too  higli 
commendations.  In  every  department  of  the  ex- 
ecution men  have  been  employed  in  whose  skill 
and  honesty  every  confidence  could  be  placed, — 
and  the  work  has  proceeded  with  a  degree  ol  zeaL, 
and  of  harmony  among  all  who  are  engaged  in  it, — 
that  has  rendered  the  labor  of  study,  design,  and 
direction  a  task  of  infinite  interest  and  pleasure. 

Beibre  I  conclude, — i  uill  still  solicit  your  pati- 
ence,  vUiile  A  candidly  confess,  that  independently 
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of  my  wish  to  explain  to  you  the  circamstancos 
of  the  public  buildinj^s  in  this  city,  1  have  also 
been  induced  to  write  to  you  this  letter  by  per- 
sonal motives.  Extremely  scurrilous  publications 
and  very  unpleasant  remarks  out  of  doors  have 
attributed  to  me  a  deliberate  design  to  protract  the 
term  of  building, — and  of  negleding  to  give  suf- 
ficient personal  attendance  upon  it. 

Against  the  fi  st  imputation,  I  appeal  to  the  ac- 
counts which  prove,  that  excepting  in  the  year 
180^>,  m  which  130,000  dollars  were  appropriated, 
there  has  not,  at  t!ie  conclusion  of  any  season, 
remained  a  sufficient  balance  of  the  appropriation 
to  carry  on  the  work,  or  to  continue  me  in 
office  for  another  year.  Against  the  second  I  ap. 
peal  to  the  works  themselves.  I  cannot  blame 
any  one  who  on  this  subject  forms  an  honest 
though  an  erroneous  and  an  injurious  opinion,  ex- 
cepting  for  the  neglect  of  enquiry.  I  shall  content 
myself  at  present  with  the  bare  statement,  that 
from  the  general  design  of  the  work,  and  its 
whole  arrangement,  down  to  the  minutest  part  of 
its  detail  in  execution,  and  the  most  insignificant 
moulding,  directions  in  drawing  or  writing  in  my 
own  hand  are  at  any  time  to  be  seen  in  the  office, 
— and  that  my  personal  attendance  has  been  such, 
as  to  have  made  the  expenses  of  my  office  for  the 
three  last  years  exceed  my  salary  as  surveyor  of  the 
public  buildings  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  employ- 
ment in  other  departments,  my  services  to  the  pub- 
lie  would  not  only  have  been  gratuitous,  but  I 
should  have  p;nd  for  rendering  them.  Having 
freely  accepted  the  appointment,  with  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  salary  annexed  to  it, — 1  have  no 
right  to  complain,  nor  do  I  complain.  Imcrtly 
state  the  fact.  Motives  in  which  the  desire  of 
making  money,  or  even  the  hope  of  accjuiring 
fame  did  not  enter,  have   induced  me   to  act  as  I 
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have  done.  Interested  considerations,  and  certain- 
ly both  my  duty  and  my  attachment  to  my  fa- 
mily would  forbid  my  further  continuance 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  were  not 
arrangements  to  be  made  which  would  reconcile 
my  residence  in  Washington  with  my  plainest  in- 
terests. I  regret  having  been  obliged  to  say  so 
much  of  myself;  to  notice  in  print,  much  more  to 
answer,  printed  abuse,  is  to  give  to  it  an  impor- 
tance, which  the  good  sense  of  the  public  very 
generally  denies  it.  But  in  this  case,  I  hope  the 
impossibility  of  personal  explanation  to  each  mem- 
ber,— will  authorise  the  little  I  have  said. 

I  amy 

With  much  respect^  yoiir^s^ 

B.  HENRY  LATROBE. 
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